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THE  CANAL:  "FAIRNESS,  NOT  FORCE" 


The  two  new  Panama  Canal  Treaties  are 
on  center  stage  in  Washington  —  with 
several  Congressional  Committees  explor¬ 
ing  their  ramifications  and  professional 
head-counters  questioning  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  ability  to  extract  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  from  the  Senate. 

Issues.  Most  US  debate  centers  on  the 
effect  of  the  agreements  on  US  security 
and  operation  of  the  Canal  on  a  non- 
discriminatory  basis.  Many  developing  na¬ 
tions  —  and  our  Latin  American  brethren  — 
are  more  interested  in  helping  Panama 
reassert  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  regain  the  ability  to  shape  its  own 
development. 

Background.  To  varying  degrees.  North 
Americans  have  regarded  Panama  as  a  US 
creation,  ever  since  Teddy  Roosevelt 
reputedly  declared  "I  took  Panama"  from 
Colombia  in  1903.  Under  the  1903  Treaty, 
which  was  negotiated  for  Pamana  by  a 
Frenchman,  the  United  States  was  granted 
control  over  a  10-mile-wide  strip  through 
the  heart  of  Panama  on  which  to  build  a 
canal  and  rule  as  "if  it  were  sovereign"  in 
"perpetuity." 

Panamanian  Concerns.  For  years 


Panamanians  have  been  incensed  because 
they  have  no  control  over  their  major 
resource  —  their  location.  The  Panamanian 
police  cannot  patrol  the  Canal  Zone;  their 
laws  cannot  extend  into  it.  Panama's 
development  is  being  hindered,  say 
Panamanians,  because  the  Zone  contains 
their  best  port  facilities,  the  best  sites  for 
servicing  international  commerce,  and 
acreage  needed  for  farming. 

Yet  only  4%  of  the  Zone  is  occupied  by 
Canal  facilities.  Much  of  the  remaining  land 
is  taken  up  by  US  military  installations  (in¬ 
cluding  training  institutions  for  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  forces)  which  Panamanians  charge 
have  little  to  do  with  the  defense  of  the 
Canal,  and  were  not  provided  for  in  the 
1  903  Treaty. 

The  Panama  Canal  Treaty  and  supple¬ 
mentary  agreements  which  will  be  con¬ 
trolling  until  the  year  2000  would: 

•  Abolish  the  Canal  Zone  but  allow  the 
United  States  free  use  of  facilities,  land, 
and  water  necessary  for  operation  and 
defense  of  the  Canal  until  the  year  2000. 
The  United  States  agrees  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  Panamanians'  need  for  "potable 
water." 


•  Move  toward  giving  Panama  full 
responsibility  for  operations  of  the  Canal 
by  2000,  with  the  United  States  providing 
Panamanians  with  greater  opportunity  for 
training  and  employment  during  the  interim. 


(continued  on  page  4) 


Statement  Approving  Panama  Canal  Treaties 

by  FCNL  Executive  Committee  —  September  1 8,  1 977 


The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  has  for  many 
years  favored  ceding  strategic  areas  such  as  the  Panama  and 
Suez  Canals  to  an  international  authority.  The  two  recently 
signed  Panama  Canal  treaties,  while  falling  short  of  this  goal  for 
the  Panama  Canal,  are  a  significant  improvement  over  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation.  The  Panama  Treaty  allows  Panama  to  assume  full 
control  over  the  Canal  Zone  now  and  to  assume  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Canal  at  the  year  2000.  The  Neutrality 
Treaty  provides  that  there  shall  be  access  to  the  Canal  by  all  na¬ 
tions  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal  shall  be  guaranteed. 

According  to  United  States  officials,  the  "Treaty  Concerning 
the  Permanent  Neutrality  and  Operation  of  the  Panama  Canal" 
would  allow  the  United  States  to  intervene  militarily  as  it  sees  fit 
at  any  time  in  the  future.  Under  the  Panamanian  interpretation 
this  treaty  places  them  under  the  Pentagon  "umbrella"  and 
could  become  an  "instrument  of  permanent  intervention."  We 
regret  that  the  United  States  insisted  on  this  treaty,  which  gives 
the  United  States  the  right  to  join  with  Panama  in  assuring  per¬ 


manent  neutrality  of  the  Canal,  rather  than  giving  responsibility 
for  the  oversight  of  the  Canal  to  an  international  body. 

The  "Panama  Canal  Treaty"  itself  reflects  an  increasing 
willingness  by  the  United  States  to  abide  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter's  emphasis  on  "the  equal  rights  ...  of  nations  large  and 
small."  Ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate  will  help  elimi¬ 
nate  a  festering  sore  in  hemispheric  relations,  and  United  States 
relations  with  the  developing  world.  The  treaty  enables  the 
Panamanian  people  to  move  ahead  more  independently  with 
their  economic  development. 

Recognizing  that  the  treaties  come  before  the  Senate  as  a 
compromise  package,  the  product  of  arduous  negotiations 
which  meet  at  least  the  minimum  expectations  of  each  side,  and 
recognizing  that  rejection  of  these  treaties  would  seriously 
hamper  progress  toward  international  cooperation  and  interde¬ 
pendence,  we  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties. 
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INDIAN  LANDS:  PROPERTY  OR  MOTHER  EARTH? 


Our  land  is  more  valuable  than  your  money.  It  will  last  forever.  It  will  not  perish  by  the 
flames  of  fire.  As  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  the  waters  flow,  this  land  will  be  here  to  give 
life  to  men  and  animals.  We  cannot  sell  the  lives  of  men  and  animals;  therefore  we  cannot 
sell  this  land.  It  was  put  here  for  us  by  the  Great  Spirit  and  we  cannot  sell  it  because  it  does 
not  belong  to  us.  _g  Blackfeet  chief  (ca.  1860) 


.  .  .  subdue  [the  earth],  and  have  dominion 
over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  birds 
of  the  air  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moves  on  the  earth. 

—  Genesis  1;28 

From  the  earliest  colonial  era  until  1871, 
land  transactions  with  Indians  were  ac¬ 
complished  by  treaty.  Early  in  the  era,  the 
treaties  were  clearly  between  equal  powers. 
Indians  were  dealt  with  through  the  Dept, 
of  War  (as  foreign  states)  until  1 848,  when 
the  authority  was  transferred  to  the  newly 
created  Dept,  of  the  Interior  (Home  Office). 
Although  later  treaties  were  signed  by  In¬ 
dians  under  duress,  the  format  remained 
that  of  a  treaty  between  sovereign  states 
until  1871. 

In  addition  to  ceding  land  to  the  United 
States,  many  of  the  treaties  spelled  out 
certain  payments  and  services  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  lieu  of  the  land.  Most  treaties  also 
detailed  which  lands,  resources  or  use  pri¬ 
vileges  were  reserved  for  control  and  use 
by  the  Indians,  hence  the  term  reservation. 
The  land  and  use  rights  were  not  grants  by 
the  United  States,  but  were  existing  rights 
retained  by  the  Indians. 

Writings  about  Indians  throughout  the 
1800's  are  filled  with  references  to  the 
superiority  of  white  over  Indian  values,  and 
a  conviction  that  Indians  would  be  better 
off  when  they  had  been  "assimilated.” 
Christian  groups,  including  Quakers,  were 
willing  or  eager  partners  in  this  venture  of 
assimilation,  with  encouragement  and  sub¬ 
sidies  from  the  US  government  between 
1819  and  1892. 

ALLOTMENT  ERA 

One  of  the  "civilizing"  effects  was  that 
presumed  to  flow  from  private  ownership 
of  land.  Following  the  Dawes  Allotment  Act 
in  1887  through  the  early  1930's,  the 
device  for  securing  Indian  lands  was  by 
allotment.  From  tribal  lands,  specific  plots 
were  allocated  to  individuals  and  family 
heads,  who  were  free  to  use  or  lease  the 
land,  and  later,  to  sell  it. 

Factors  such  as  poverty,  cultural 
differences  in  viewing  land  use,  ill  or  no 
preparation  or  resources  to  use  their  land, 
along  with  pressure  and  deception  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  personnel  forced 
most  Indians  to  sell  their  allotment.  Of  the 
land  allotted  to  individual  Indians,  only  3% 
remained  in  Indian  hands  by  >934. 

At  the  same  time,  since  allotted  land  was 
presumed  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  living, 
many  services  were  scaled  back  or  discon¬ 
tinued. 


On  the  allotted  reservations,  land  not 
allotted  was  declared  surplus,  and  sold  to 
non-Indians.  The  total  Indian  land  base  was 
reduced  from  140  million  acres  in  1887  to 
about  52  million  acres  by  1934.  It  has 
declined  only  slightly  since  then. 

Although  recent  energy  shortages  have 
increased  its  value,  most  of  the  land  re¬ 
maining  in  Indian  control  was  that  least 
desired  by  whites.  About  44  million  acres 
are  rangeland;  5.3  million,  forests;  and  2.5 
million,  cropland.  Much  of  the  cropland  is 
useful  only  if  irrigated.  Water  rights  were 
reserved  under  several  of  the  treaties  but 
the  water  has  not  been  delivered,  nor  have 
the  lands  been  developed  for  irrigation. 

S.  905  (Kennedy  MA;  Metcalf  MT) 
would  guarantee  the  rights  of  five 
Arizona  tribes  before  any  other  alloca¬ 
tion  of  water  is  made  from  the  Central 
Arizona  Project. 

S.  1582  (DeConcini  AZ)  would  speed 
up  delivery  of  water  to  the  Ak-Chin  tribe 
(one  of  the  five  Arizona  tribes)  in  lieu  of 
river  flows  which  have  dried  up  as  sur¬ 
rounding  farmers  have  pumped  ex¬ 
cessive  ground  water  for  irrigation. 
FCNL  urges  support  for  these  two 
measures,  currently  before  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

RESOLVING  LAND  CLAIMS 

In  supporting  Indian  efforts  to  regain  or 
retain  control  over  land  and  resources,  at 
least  two  principles  should  prevail; 

1 .  The  moral  and  legal  right  of  Indians  to 
make  their  own  decisions  must  be  main¬ 
tained. 

2.  The  traditional  Indian  concepts  regard¬ 
ing  land  ownership  differ  drastically  from 
Anglo-American  common  law.  Most  Indian 
cultures  do  not  include  the  concept  of  in¬ 
dividual  ownership  of  land,  consequently 
tribal  ownership  may  be  the  most  workable 
compromise  with  the  dominant  culture.  In¬ 
sofar  as  control  over  land  area  is  recog¬ 
nized,  it  is  a  use  concept  with  a  strong 
emphasis  on  kinship  with  the  earth  and  all 
growing  things.  It  is  more  like  the  Christian 
definition  of  stewardship  and  alien  to 
destructive  exploitative  practices. 

United  States  courts  have  consistently 
upheld  the  rights  of  Indians  to  control  the 


land  and  resources  reserved  under  treaty 
terms,  and  to  exercise  jurisdiction  within 
reservation  boundaries.  An  1 832  decision 
(Worcester  vs.  Georgia)  defined  Indian 
tribes  as  "domestic  dependent  nations,” 
with  full  powers  over  their  internal  policies 
and  subject  to  no  State’s  jurisdiction. 
Presumably,  under  the  Constitution  and  US 
law.  Congress  could  abrogate  the  treaties, 
but  it  has  not  done  so,  directly  at  least. 

Most  Indians  would  seem  to  prefer  to 
negotiate  their  land  claims,  with  regard  for 
development  and  residency  patterns.  But 
because  these  offers  have  been  rejected, 
they  must  continue  to  rely  on  the  courts. 
Final  settlement  of  most  claims  requires 
Congressional  action. 

CURRENT  LAND  CLAIMS 

A  great  number  of  Indian  land  claims  are 
currently  being  pursued.  Two  are  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest. 

In  Maine,  the  Passamaquoddy  and 
Penobscot  tribes  are  claiming  up  to  12 
million  acres  plus  $25  billion  for  past 
trespass  damages.  This  is  clearly  a  negotia¬ 
tion  position,  even  though  a  legal  basis  for 
the  claim  has  been  established. 

William  Gunter,  an  attorney  selected 
as  advisor  by  President  Carter,  has 
recommended  a  settlement  of  100,000 
acres  of  state-owned  land  plus  $25  million. 
On  the  other  hand,  Maine  state  officials 
would  reject  any  claims. 

The  Maine  Congressional  delegation 
has  introduced  H.R.  4169  which  would 
foreclose  any  land  settlement.  FCNL  op¬ 
poses  this  bill  and  prefers  serious 
negotiation  rather  than  extended  litiga¬ 
tion  or  abrupt  Congressional  action. 
(Send  for  FCNL  reprint  G-47.) 

H.R.  4377  (Risenhoover  OK)  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
negotiate  with  the  Cherokee,  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  nations  the  lease  or 
purchase  of  the  Arkansas  Riverbed. 
FCNL  questions  whether  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  adequately  for  tribal  members' 
participation  in  reaching  the  decision  and 
whether  the  proposed  settlement 
reflects  full  value.  (Send  for  G-45.) 
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MILITARY  SPENDING  UP  DESPITE  CARTER’S  PROMISES 


Administration  officials  are  now  laboring 
behind  the  scenes  to  set  the  level  of  mili¬ 
tary  spending  for  Fiscal  Year  1979.  The 
final  request  will  be  submitted  to  Congress 
early  next  year.  All  reports  indicate  Pres. 
Carter  will  jettison  his  heralded  campaign 
promise  to  reduce  military  spending  $5  — 
$7  billion  a  year.  Though  many  federal 
agencies  don't  receive  increases  to  cover 
inflation,  the  Pentagon  will,  adding  some 
$7  billion  to  the  $1 16.4  FY78  limit.  A  re¬ 
ported  additional  3%  for  real  growth,  pri¬ 
marily  scheduled  for  NATO,  could  mean 
the  Administration  will  ask  for  $9  — $12 
billion  more  in  FY79  than  it  got  in  FY78. 
Indeed,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  figures  in  July  projected  far 
larger  FY79  spending  of  $137.2  billion. 

What  are  some  of  the  reasons  military 
spending  goes  up  and  up? 

•  No  change  in  basic  US  foreign 
policy.  Containment  and  military  deter¬ 
rence  are  still  the  cornerstone  of  US  policy. 
Increased  USSR  spending  is  now  used  as 
the  rationale  for  US  increases.  No  solid 
sustained  effort  is  made  to  build  alternative 
international  institutions  or  end  the  arms 
race.  US  spending  on  NATO  is  estimated  to 
cost  more  than  $45  billion  a  year,  Asian 
policy  more  than  $23  billion.  A  "world 
policeman"  role  for  the  US  continues  even 
after  Vietnam.  The  Administration  is  re¬ 
portedly  readying  troops  to  be  sent  on 
short  notice  to  combat  in  Asia,  Europe,  or 
the  Middle  East. 

•  Steps  toward  peace  are  not  trans¬ 
lated  into  military  reductions.The  military 
budget  goes  up  inexorably  despite  better 
relations  and  increasing  trade  with  the 
USSR,  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
eastern  European  nations,  Vietnam,  and 
Cuba.  Fifteen  arms  control  agreements 
have  been  signed  between  the  US  and  the 
USSR  in  the  past  1  7  years  as  the  arms  race 
has  escalated.  Yet  agreements  may  actually 
increase  spending  as  the  Pentagon  builds 
up  to  negotiated  ceilings  so  that  they 
become  minimums  rather  than  maximums, 
and  produces  new  bargaining  chips  for 
subsequent  negotiations. 

•  Military  savings  are  kept  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon,  not  made  available  for  civilian 
purposes.  The  Vietnam  "peace  dividend" 
was  absorbed  elsewhere  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DoD).  Reductions  in  Army  sup¬ 
port  forces  in  1974  resulted  in  increasing 
divisions  from  1 3  to  16  rather  than  dis¬ 
charging  superfluous  troops.  Troops 
scheduled  to  be  withdrawn  from  South 


Korea  over  the  next  four  or  five  years  will 
not  be  discharged  but  stationed  in  the  US, 
possibly  at  even  greater  cost. 

Already  some  cancelled  B-1  funds  are 
being  designated  for  cruise  missiles  and 
B-52  modifications.  As  the  New  York 
T/Vnes  reported  Sept.  4,  "The  B-1  cancella¬ 
tion  probably  means  billions  of  dollars  will 
be  channeled  into  other  projects;  how 
many  billions  —  and  where  they  will  be 
spent  —  will  be  the  subject  of  intense 
lobbying  by  the  three  military  services  and 
their  corporate  allies  in  the  defense  indus¬ 
try  for  the  next  year  and  beyond." 

•  The  2.1  million  military  manpower 
level  is  sacrosanct.  Manpower  costs  are  a 
major  part  of  the  military  budget  —  55%  in 
FY78.  But  no  one  asks  why  the  U.S.  could 
not  reduce  the  2,089,000  people  under 
arms.  There  are  also  1,031,000  civilian 
DoD  employees,  and  an  estimated  2,052,- 
000  workers  in  military-related  industry. 

Defense  Sec.  Brown's  efforts  to  find 
ways  the  new  Administration  could  cut 
manpower  have  made  little  progress,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Sept.  1  9  Air  Force  Times.  A 
study  found  only  some  30,000  excess 
slots  over  the  next  five  years  —  a  reduction 
of  less  than  1 .5%! 

Supporters  of  a  return  to  conscription 
suggest  that  the  volunteer  army  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  high  manpower  spending.  But 
Asst.  Sec.  of  Defense  John  White  speaking 
before  the  House  Budget  Committee  July 
13  disagreed:  "Those  who  argue  that  a 
return  to  compulsory  military  service  will 
reduce  manpower's  share  of  the  defense 
budget  are  simply  wrong.  The  volunteer 
force  is  not  a  major  cause  of  manpower's 
portion  of  the  budget." 


AWACS  (Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
Systems)  is  a  modified  Boeing  707  loaded 
with  communications  equipment.  It  can 
detect  low  flying  airplanes  up  to  250  miles 
away  which  escape  normal  radar. 

In  June  Pres.  Carter  notified  Congress  of 
his  intention  to  sell  seven  AWACS  to  Iran 
for  $1 .2  billion.  But  Congress,  which  has  an 
opportunity  under  recent  legislation  to  dis¬ 
approve  the  sale,  raised  so  many  questions 
that  the  President  temporarily  withdrew  the 
notification.  He  resubmitted  it  Sept.  7,  giv¬ 
ing  assurances  that  security  would  not  be 
breached,  that  AWACS  would  be  used  only 
for  defensive  purposes,  and  would  not  in¬ 
volve  the  US  any  more  deeply  in  Iran  mili¬ 
tary  training  and  missions.  Even  before 


•  Military  pensions  and  "double  dip¬ 
ping"  increase  costs.  Pensions  account 
for  more  than  $9  billion  in  FY78.  Consider¬ 
ing  all  compensations  officers  now  earn 
"about  70%  more  and  enlisted  personnel 
about  30%  more  than  comparably  aged  and 
educated  civilian  workers"  according  to  a 
Rand  Corp.  study  released  Sept.  25. 

Military  personnel  do  not  contribute  to 
their  retirement  plan;  they  have  automatic 
cost  of  living  adjustments  unlike  Social 
Security;  and  they  can  begin  drawing 
benefits  immediately  upon  retirement  after 
20  years  of  service,  as  early  as  age  38. 
While  drawing  this  pension,  many  go  to 
work  for  another  federal  agency,  thus 
drawing  full  salary  plus  retirement  (a  prac¬ 
tice  called  "double  dipping"). 

•  Also  fueling  the  drive  for  increased 
military  spending  are  intensive  lobbying 
by  military  contractors,  union  leaders,  and 
local  officials;  the  shuttle  of  key  person¬ 
nel  between  Pentagon  posts  and  private 
military-related  industry;  and  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  hold  military  com¬ 
missions  and  may  already  be  receiving 
retirement  pay. 

One  of  the  best  ways  for  the  average 
citizen  to  oppose  escalating  military 
budgets  is  to  urge  members  of  Congress 
to  support  a  "transfer  amendment"  in 
the  budget  process.  This  would  take 
funds  from  the  military  sector  and  allot 
them  to  various  urgent  non-military  needs. 
A  transfer  amendment  for  1978  is  now 
being  drafted,  building  on  the  House 
amendments  by  Parren  Mitchell  in  1977 
and  Elizabeth  Holtzman  in  1976  which 
were  strongly  supported  by  FCNL. 


AWACS,  Iran  was  scheduled  to  receive 
more  than  half  of  all  US  FY77  arms  sales, 
estimated  at  $9.9  billion. 

Congress  could  reject  the  sale  within  30 
days,  but  it  is  highly  unlikely  it  will  do  so. 
Various  Congressional  proposals  are  being 
considered  to  give  Congress  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  arms  sales,  including  S. 
1973  by  Nelson  Wl  and  H  R.  9223  by 
Drinan  MA  to  give  Congress  45  days  of 
continuous  session  for  review  rather  than 
30  calendar  days. 

The  proposed  AWACS  sale,  negotiated 
before  Carter  took  office,  is  a  severe  test  of 
the  Carter  Administration's  six-point  policy 
of  limiting  arms  sales  abroad  announced 
May  19.  (Write  FCNL  for  G-46  for  details). 


AWACS:  MAJOR  ARMS  SALES  TEST 
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(continued  from  page  1  —  CANAL! 

•  Move  within  30  months  toward  giving 
Panama  full  responsibility  for  police  ser¬ 
vices,  courts  and  prison  system  within  the 
former  Canal  Zone,  but  not  necessarily  over 
US  personnel. 

•  Immediately  eliminate  US  Govern¬ 
ment-operated  stores,  gasoline  stations 
and  other  commercial  enterprises,  but 
allow  US  civilian  employees  to  use  military 
commissaries  for  another  five  years. 

•  Increase  the  per  annum  payment  to 
Panama  for  continued  US  control  of  the 
Canal  to  about  $70  million  per  annum  — 
including  $10  million  for  public  services; 
and  an  estimated  $50  to  $60  million  from 
the  Canal  tolls  as  a  "just"  return  on  the  use 
of  Panama’s  resources. 

•  Provide  Panama  with  another  $295 
million  of  Export  Import  Bank  credits  and 
other  guarantees  over  a  five-year  period; 
and  $50  million  of  military  credits  over  10 
years. 

•  Grant  the  US  the  right  to  modernize 
the  Canal  by  adding  a  third  lane  of  locks 
and  to  participate  in  possible  construction 
of  a  new  sea  level  canal. 

•  Allow  the  US  military  to  continue  to 
occupy  and  control  certain  land  and  water 
areas  in  Panama  until  the  year  2000.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  intervening  years,  the  US  will  "en¬ 
deavor”  not  to  increase  its  forces  and  at 
the  termination  of  any  military  activities 
"shall  be  obligated  to  take  all  measures  to 
ensure  insofar  as  may  be  practicable  that 
every  hazard  to  human  life,  health  and 
safety  is  removed."  The  US  further  agrees 
not  to  place  nuclear  weapons  on  Panama¬ 
nian  territory. 


The  Neutrality  Treaty: 

•  Gives  the  United  States  the  right  to 
join  with  Panama  in  keeping  the  Canal 
"permanently  neutral"  and  places  no 
limitation  on  the  techniques  the  US  may 
use  to  accomplish  that  end. 

Reactions 

At  the  signing  ceremonies.  General  Torri- 
jos  said  that  the  new  Canal  Treaty  "does 
not  enjoy  the  approval  of  all  our  people" 
because  the  23  year  transition  period 
means  8,395  days  during  which  US  mili¬ 
tary  bases  will  remain,  making  "my  country 
a  strategic  reprisal  target."  Also,  we  have 
agreed  upon  a  neutrality  treaty  that  "places 
us  under  the  protective  umbrella  of  the 
Pentagon.  This  pact  could,  if  not  ad¬ 
ministered  judiciously  by  future  genera¬ 
tions,  become  an  instrument  of  permanent 
intervention."  Panama  initially  took  the 
position  that  only  the  UN  or  another  inter¬ 
national  body  could  logically  guarantee  the 
Canal's  neutrality. 

President  Carter  has  affirmed,  however, 
that  the  two  treaties  testify  to  the  "belief 
that  fairness,  not  force,  should  lie  at  the 
heart  of  our  dealings  with  the  nations  of 
the  world."  The  signing,  said  the  President, 
"opens  a  new  chapter  in  our  relations  with 
all  nations  of  this  hemisphere." 

US  opponents  of  the  Treaties: 

•  cite  the  1 903  "perpetuity"  clause  as 
binding  on  Panama  forever; 

•  express  alarm  because  the  Neutrality 
Treaty  does  not  explicitly  state  that  the  US 
can  use  unilateral  force  to  protect  the 
Canal; 

•  question  the  stability  and 
humanitarianism  of  the  Panamanian 
Government; 
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•  urge  greater  economic  benefits  to 
Panama  as  a  substitute  for  physical  control 
of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Supporters  respond  that: 

•  the  1903  Treaty  does  not  conform  to 
the  UN  Charter,  and  would  probably  not  be 
upheld  by  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  "It  is  not  an  arrangement  which 
could  be  negotiated  in  this  latter  part  of  the 
20th  century."  —former  Sec.  of  State 
Dean  Rusk. 

•  Most  Panamanians  consider  US  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Cana!  an  affront  to  their  dignity, 
and  the  Cana!  cannot  be  kept  open  without 
their  support.  The  negotiations  that 
brought  forth  the  present  treaties  began 
after  the  1 964  flag  riots  in  which  24  peo¬ 
ple  were  killed  and  hundreds  wounded  or 
injured.  "If  there  is  no  new  treaty,  we  run 
grave  risks,  including  damage  to  the  Canal 
or  even  closure  of  it  and  harm  to  broad 
American  political  and  economic  in¬ 
terests,"  warned  a  House  Committee  on  In¬ 
ternational  Relations  study  in  1976. 

Legislative  Agenda:  The  treaties  will 
probably  be  voted  on  by  the  Senate  in  early 
1  978.  Other  elements  of  the  package,  in¬ 
cluding  establishment  of  a  new  US  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  to  administer  the  Canal 
through  1 999,  will  be  before  both  Houses. 


ACTION  NOW 

A  major  well  funded  letter  campaign  is 
already  underway  in  opposition  to  the 
treaties.  Your  letters  of  support  are 
needed  NOW.  Write  your  newspaper, 
as  well  as  your  two  Senators  and 
Representative.  Follow  up  with  visits 
during  the  recess,  tentatively 
scheduled  for  late  October  to  early 
January. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed 
by  22  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  1 5 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided 
by  the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL 
speaks  for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak  offi¬ 
cially  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
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